annihilation at Torrington, and the West was lost. Al-
though they expected such news at Pendennis, all was
confusion. Men said the victorious General Fairfax was
almost upon them; there were rumours that traitors in the
garrison were prepared to sell their Prince to the round-
heads. No one knew where to fly. At last, as Fairfax was
indeed almost within sight, Charles and a few immediate
followers slipped out of the castle by night and sailed for
St. Mary's in the Scilly Islands, leaving the garrison to
make what resistance it could. It was almost a year to the
day since he had ridden out of Oxford with such high ideals
of winning all England for the Stuarts.

As soon as he reached St. Mary's, he could see the im-
possibility of remaining long. The place had neither food
nor means of defence. His attendants were very unhappy,
but they lingered on for weeks unable to agree on another
refuge. At last they decided for Jersey. George Carteret,
the royal governor, had held the island without help
through all the years of war. He had written Prince Charles
only a few months before that he could provide a safe
retreat. Charles had replied with gracious messages, a
patent of knighthood and thirteen splendid war horses,
a noble gift, but he could no longer afford to feed the ani-
mals himself.

Once the decision was made, the refugees were not long
in leaving the discomforts of St. Mary's. They were again
fearful of betrayal. The Houses of Parliament had written
honeyed messages urging the Prince to place himself in
their hands. It was Hyde who drafted the polite answer in
which Charles expressed his desire to be with them and
secure the blessings of peace and their advice. But it was,
unfortunately, not just at the moment expedient, and
with cordial thanks he was declining their no doubt well
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